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ALUMNI BENEFIT SACRAMENTO 


By Imran Majid 


With annual spending exceed- 
ing $607 million annually, Sac- 
ramento State remains a major 
contributor to local and state rev- 
enue, with an impact of $1 bil- 
lion on California’s economy. 

“Sac State has a tremendous 
reputation as well as presence 
in the community,” said Sanjay 
Varshney, dean of the College of 
Business Administration. “They 
are many partnerships, sponsor- 
ships (and) sources of donor con- 
tribution. All kinds of monetary 
gain Sac State has because of its 
ability to capitalize on its reputa- 
tion of capital.” 

Varshney serves as the chief 
economist for the Sacramento 
Business Review, a_ bi-annual 
magazine that analyzes and fore- 
casts the region’s economy and 
world capital markets. 

For 2014, the publication pre- 
dicts leisure, retail, healthcare, 
education and manufacturing to 
grow significantly, and accounted 
for 40 percent of all payroll jobs 
addéd in 2013. 

Robert Dugan, interim director 
of Governmental and Civic Af- 
fairs, said Sac State is valued by 
the local community and Sacra- 
mento City Council because of its 
youth, as they drive Sacramento’s 
goods and services. 

“Our students are the future 
of the business economy of the 
region,” Dugan said. “When our 
students come out the other end 
with degrees, they become the 
management of the public and 
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Sacramento State graduates will finish their commencement and become viable members of the local economy. 


private sector of the region. Folks 
know that.” 

With factors including its lo- 
cation, clientele, student demo- 
graphics and profile of incoming 
and graduate students, Varshney 
said Sac State provides one of the 
three pillars for economic suc- 
cess. 

The operation of Sac State 
makes a huge contribution to the 
local economy, as thousands of 
employees, including students, 
take home a paycheck and spend 
it on goods. The trickle-down 


Macar1 informed 
he will not return 


By Imran Majid 


Emir Macari, the former 
dean of College and Engineer- 
ing Computer Sciences, was 
informed in January he would 
not be retained in his adminis- 
trative position. 

In a memorandum sent from 
Vice President of Human Re- 
sources Christine Lovely, an 
investigation under Sacra- 
mento State’s Reconsidera- 
tion Procedure found Macari 
would be permanently relieved 
of his duties as dean, but was 
fully paid including benefits 
until Feb. 28. His employment 
status changed to faculty on 
March 1. 

Macari could not be reached 
for comment. 

The reconsideration proce- 
dure outlines two levels of re- 
view that can be used by man- 
agement employees to request 
review of personnel actions 
such as promotion, retention 
and assignment. 

While the second level al- 
lows the employee to directly 
appeal to President Alexan- 
der Gonzalez, Vice President 
Mike Lee served as the presi- 
dent’s designee, and rendered 
the final decision, affirming 
Macari would be not retained 
in his position, according to 
the memo. 

Lovely said she had no com- 
ment regarding the personnel 
matters of employees due to 


privacy concerns. 

Macari was placed on ad- 
ministrative leave in Decem- 
ber, and the university has 
not provided details about 
his dismissal. 

In April, Macari was sum- 
moned to appear in front of 
the Senate Rules Committee 
as part of his confirmation to 
the Alfred E. Alquist Seismic 
Safety Commission. While 
he has served as a member 
since 2010, the committee 
called on Macari to testify 
after it received written com- 
plaints. 

When asked why he was 
no longer the dean, Macari 
said he served at the pleasure 
of the president and Gonza- 
lez wanted him to do “certain 
things” that Macari felt were 
not in his best interest. As a 
result, Macari said he walked 
away from the position and 
his status on an electronic 
record indicated “voluntary 
change.” 

On April 21, Sen. Darrell 
Steinberg confirmed Macari 
to the commission after re- 
viewing an official document 
saying Macari left volun- 
tarily. 

Sac State announced Mon- 
day it will be hosting an open 
forum this month for four 
candidates to replace Macari 
as dean of the College of En- 
gineering and Computer Sci- 
ences. 


creates indirect and induced ef- 
fects, as sales benefit other em- 
ployers and companies. 

Out of the three pillars of eco- 
nomic success — intellectual capi- 
tal, entrepreneur risk-taking and 
financial capital — Varshney said 
Sacramento benefits the most 
from the experiences of students. 
The region relies heavily on Sac 
State graduates, with 78,935 
alumni living in Sacramento in 
2013 and working in various sec- 
tors, including public, private and 
government. 


“We are the major university in 
the region here,” Varshney said. 
“We do business with everyone 
in the region. The local banks 
love us. The local technology 
companies love us. We are a huge 
value asset to the region because 
we are the educational partner for 
them.” 

A recent partnership formed 
between the city and Sac State’s 
Criminal Justice Center allowed 
students to research historic 
crime patterns downtown, where 
a new arena for the Sacramento 





Kings is scheduled to be built. 
Other partnerships, such an 
Sacramento Municipal Utility 
District, unites students with 
research opportunities to make 
them more employable once 
they graduate, Dugan said. 
“We’re connected to all the 
public health departments of 


. all the counties in the region,” 


Dugan said. “We’ve got active, 
robust internships as well as ap- 
plied research going on every 
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‘Gypsy’ proves to be a 


money pit for funding 


By Jonathan Ayestas 


The Sacramento State theater 
department spent a substantial 
amount of its budget on the 
musical “Gypsy,” and is asking 
for additional funding from In- 
structionally Related Activities. 

With about half of the seats 
filled, the show did not make 
a profit for the theater depart- 
ment, which is not an unusual 
trend for most musicals at Sac 
State.The department generally 
makes requests for IRA grants 
each semester to fund its plays 
and operas. 

“Some shows won’t always 
make money,” said Interim As- 
sociate Dean for the College of 
Arts and Letters Kimo Ah Yun. 
“Tt’s not uncommon to not have 
budget positive musicals every 
year.” 

Each year, IRA puts a bul- 
letin for the entire month of 
March that calls for budget re- 
quests from each department. 
The forms and criteria to fill 
out for funding proposals must 
fit the guidelines on the bulle- 
tin posted. University Records 
Management Coordinator and 
Senior Administrative Officer 
Kem Gravenberg said there are 
23 proposals this year. 

“We review each proposal 
and we decide if there’s missing 
information,” Gravenberg said. 
“After we review the proposals, 
we’re ready to set up the IRA 
presentation programs.” 


Associated Students Inc. 


President Nielsen Gabriel chaired 
the IRA committee, as most stu- 
dent government programs usu- 
ally do. 

Each department is given 15 
minutes to explain what its pro- 
gram is about and answer ques- 
tions given beforehand. After all 
of the presentations, the com- 
mittee in charge of hearing the 
proposals deliberates and gives 
a recommended budget based on 
written proposal and presentation, 
Gravenberg said. 

“This committee helps the uni- 
versity and students by funding 
programs that meet the criteria 
for spending student funding,” 
Gravenberg said. “What the com- 
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‘mittee tries to do is be good 


stewards of student money and 
try to allocate funds to those 
who offer hands-on, out of the 
classroom experiences directly 
related to their field of study.” 
Gabriel said once the com- 
mittee deliberates over the pre- 
sentations, the recommended 
amount of money for the IRA 
grant is sent to Sacramento State 
President Alexander Gonzalez. 
Every student on campus 
pays an $8 IRA fee, which goes 
directly into the grant program 
each school year. Approximate- 
ly $482,950 was collected from 
the fees for the 2013-2014 year. 








CSU FACULTY, 
MANAGEMENT 


BARGAIN FOR 


NEW CONTRACT 


By Craig Sanders 


After approximately 15 
years of growing distrust and 
disrespect between Califor- 
nia State University faculty 
and management, a system- 
wide union is demanding to 
receive salary raises prom- 
ised more than seven years 
ago. 

In the midst of negotiating 
a new collective bargaining 
contract, leading members 
of the California Faculty 
Association hope the new 
chancellor and an improved 
economy will change the dy- 
namic between faculty and 
management. 

CFA Sacramento State 
Chapter President Kevin 
Wehr remains cautiously 
optimistic about the nego- 
tiations and said Chancellor 
Timothy White’s adminis- 
tration has been a breath of 
fresh air compared to the 
preceding regime. - 

Under former CSU Chan- 
cellor Charles Reed, faculty 
were not contacted to dis- 
cuss a new contract until af- 
ter the previous one expired. 
During negotiations, Wehr 
said the faculty were not val- 
ued and their needs were un- 
necessarily sacrificed. 

“The relationship between 
the two sides these last 15 
years were terrible,” Wehr 
said. “Former Chancellor 
Reed set the tone. His tone 
was one of disrespect and 
his approach was aggres- 
sive. There is a long history 
of mistrust.” 

Not forgotten by the union 
are the unfulfilled promises 
made by past CSU manage- 
ment, including three sched- 
uled years of faculty raises 
from an agreement settled in 
spring 2007. The floor was 
pulled out from underneath 
those negotiations when the 
recession occurred. 

Wehr said management 
could have chosen to still 
honor the raises but caused 
much ill-will when instead 
they found a loophole stat- 
ing they do not have enough 
funding to pay the raises. 

“We argued 10 ways un- 
til Sunday about ways they 
could find the money,” Wehr 
said. “Up until a very small 
raise that we got last fall, I 
had not had one since 2008. 
That’s more than five years. 
And the cost of living keeps 
going up.” 

With White’s leadership, 
Wehr said the management 
team has been more respon- 
sive to the needs of the facul- 
ty and developed a problem 
solving attitude. The current 
contract does not expire un- 
til June 30, and yet the two 
sides have already been 
meeting for six months ev- 
ery two weeks. 

The last two negotiations 
were in 2006 and 2010 with 
each taking about two years 
to complete. This year, Wehr 
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COMMUNITY: The Dramatist 


Society play it in one act. 


OPINION: Foul language has a 
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CULTURE: People remember Jimi 
Hendrix performing on campus. 


SPORTS: Sac State sweeps Chicago 
in three game series. 
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A2 News 


Parents benefit from ASI payments 


By Jonathan Ayestas 


Senior child development 
major Jessica Ramirez has 
spent seven years in college 
because of her duties as not 
only a student and employee, 
but also a parent. 

Ramirez. describes her life 
as being busy with homework, 
while studying is the last pri- 
ority finished behind taking 
care of her child, if it even gets 
done. 

“If you’re at school, you’re 
thinking about what your kid 
is doing while they’re away 
from you,” Ramirez said. 
“Even when you’re in class, 
you’re not really focused.” 

Student parents can leave 
their children at the Children’s 
Center on campus, which is 
funded through federal grants 
by Associated Students Inc., 
which also directs funding to 
assist payments for child care 
based on parent’s income and 
status as either a part-time or 
full time student. 

Ramirez has all of her fees 
taken care of because she 
makes less than other students 
who are able to work more. 

The Sacramento Valley As- 
sociation for the Education of 
Young Children is dedicated to 
increasing the skills of people 
striving to become teachers to 
improve the quality of child 
care. The national institution 
has been around for 50 years 
and the Sacramento branch 
was built about 30 years ago. 

“We do not only get children 
up and moving, but also allow 
them to have the experience of 
learning different fundamental 
things like counting, language 
development, letters, sounds 
and music,” Board Member 
Mariah Norwoud said. 
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The Children’s Center is one of the many ways the school helps students with children. 


Graduate student Erica 
Frederiksen said .it is more 
than a full-time commitment 
coordinating study time with 
her two daughters while in the 
teaching credential program. 
She was a part-time student 
while her daughters were in- 
fants because she wanted more 
time with them, but leaves her 
girls at the Children’s Cen- 
ter so she can finish school 
quicker by taking more than 
20 units a semester. 

“Usually I’m behind on as- 
signments,” Frederiksen said. 
“T rely a lot on support from 
my parents and in-laws to kind 
of help them have somewhat 
of a childhood while I’m go- 
ing through this program.” 

Frederiksen said the Chil- 
dren’s Center helps take care 
of her children while she takes 
evening class. Even with the 
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services the center offers her, 
she still has to take her 4-year- 
old daughter to evening class- 
es, because no one else is able 
to look after her once the cen- 
ter closes at 6 p.m. 

Child Action Inc. offers stu- 
dents with an interest in child 
development an early learning 
a program called Compre- 
hensive Approaches .to Rais- 
ing Educational Standards. 
The program helps Sac State 
students with an annual sti- 
pend from $1,900 to $3,000 
for working at least 15 hours 
a week in a child care field, 
said Child Care Specialist Ju- 
lie Ball. 

Ball said Child Action also 
gives students at Sac State the 
possibility to afford child care 
so they can continue going to 
school while their children are 
being taken care of. 

Frederiksen has been an on- 


and-off student since 2003. 
She was part-time for the first 
eight years because children 
were infants, but has been 
full-time for the past three 
years. 

“If you’re a student and 
you know you’re going to be 
a student, then don’t plan on 
having a child until you’re 
done, “‘ Frederiksen said. 

Ramirez had a child when 
she was a sophomore at Sac 
State in 2007, with her grades 
being consistent A’s and B’s 
at the time. She noticed her 
grades drop and time spent 
in college lengthen since she 
had her child. 

“As a parent or a student, 
you don’t sleep,” Ramirez 
said. “When you combine 
them both, it goes on so 
much more.” 








1 SUMMER 
SESSION 
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CFA: Faculty growth 
exceeds number of 
management positions 


Continued, A1 


said it is possible to reach an 
agreement before the con- 
tract expires, depending on 
how. radical the changes in 
the state governor’s budget 
are. 

Wehr said they intend to 
finish negotiations before 
the current contract expires 
and if there is a delay, it will 
be due to management not 
faculty. 

“We have waged many 
contract campaigns,’ Wehr 
said. “This union knows how 
to mobilize and if we need 
to, we can turn up the heat. 
We can capture the attention 
of management in multiple 
ways.” 

About 66 percent of the 
faculty at Sacramento State 
identify as a part of the CFA 
union. 

Sac State criminal justice 
professor Cecil Canton, in a 
video on the CFA website, 
stressed the importance of 
the administration valuing 
faculty and said a lack of 
raises. indicates no recogni- 
tion for their work as impor- 
tant, effective or worthy. 

“The morale of our col- 
leagues has been eroded be- 
cause we do not feel that our 
work is respected,” Canton 
said. 

Canton said the decline in 
faculty morale can greatly 
impact the success of stu- 
dents. 

Junior transfer student 
and business major Jeremy 
Kaderka has had nine differ- 
ent professors but said only 
two were actually effective. 
Some of his professors did 
not possess basic skills need- 


ed to command a classroom 
and Kaderka believes it di- 
rectly correlates to the lack of 
money faculty are receiving. 

“When you have those 
people who are obviously not 
motivated to do a great job 
because they are getting this 
mediocre pay, there is no in- 
centive for them to do better,” 
Kaderka said. 

With higher salaries, Kader- 
ka said the job market would 
be more competitive and fac- 
ulty would be pressured to do 
a better job so as not to be re- 
placed. 

Wehr said the growth of 
management throughout the 
history of Sac State is prob- 
lematic and if money spent on 
administration was reduced, 
more funds could be spent di- 
rectly on instruction. 

During the past 50 years, 
faculty numbers have grown 
by 20 to 25 percent while up- 
per management has increased 
by over 200 percent. 

“There’s a lot of people 
around here that all they do 
is go to meetings,” Wehr said. 
“It makes it difficult for me to 
understand how that advances 
students through the system.” 

When the recession hit, 
Wehr said the faculty were 
told to prepare for many cuts 
and when the economy started 
to recover, requests for rais- 
es were countered with the 
phrase “just wait”. 

“T think the faculty are done 
waiting and I think it’s our 
turn,” Wehr said. “Our fami- 
lies have taken it on the chin 
just like everybody else’ and 
now that we are starting to 
bounce back, it’ time for that 
to be recognized.” 





WHY TAKE SUMMER SESSION? 


© Finish a class in 6 or 12 weeks 


© Complete GE requirements 


© Take classes that are normally impacted 


© Choose from a wide range of courses 


° Graduate early! 
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Sac State welcomes transfer students 
Undergraduate Transfers 2009-2013 


By Kelly Abercrombie 


Collaboration between edu- 
cational leaders in Sacramento 
are helping increase the num- 
ber of transfer students from 
Sacramento City College to 
Sacramento State. 

Sac State is the third most 
transferred to college for 
transfer students according 
to the California Commu- 
nity College Transfers to the 
California’ State University 
System, Fall 2013 Profile on 
Calstate website, ranking just 
below Northridge and Fuller- 
ton. 

Out of all Sacramento area 
community colleges Ameri- 
can River College, Sierra Col- 
lege and Sac City were the top 


three most transferred from . 


community colleges to Sac 
State, according to the Cal- 
state website from the Fall 
2013 Profile. 

An organization, comprised 
of superintendents and presi- 
dents from Sacramento City 
Unified School District, Sac- 
ramento City College and Sac 
State came together to form 
the Sacramento. Pathways 
to Success in 2013 to help 
high school and college level 
students transition through 
school. 

According to the memoran- 
dum of understanding for Sac- 
ramento Pathways to Success, 
the three education systems, 
SCUSD, SCC and Sac State, 
collectively “provide the op- 
portunity to inform, guide and 
assist families, children and 
other young people as they 
navigate an increasingly clear 
pathway.” 

Sacramento Pathways_ to 
Success benefits students be- 
cause with increase collabora- 
tion each educational system 
understands the steps ‘neces- 
sary to get from one establish- 
ment to the other. 


“The partnership’s focus 
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largely includes aligning re- 
sources, support systems 
and data sharing on student 
outcomes to better inform 
program development and 
decision-making,” said City 
College Public Information 
Officer Amanda Davis. “Sac- 
ramento Pathways to Success 
seeks to build a college-going 
culture in all (Sacramento 
County Unified School Dis- 
trict) schools.” 

According to the Sac State 
university fact book, transfer 
enrollment has increased from 
3,579 students in 2012 to 4,353 
students in 2013. 

When taking classes at Sac- 
ramento City College, transfer 
requirements spell out all the 
classes required to transfer to 
Sac State. The Student Trans- 
fer Agreement Reform (STAR) 
Act, passed in 2010, gives pri- 
ority admission to transferring 
juniors with the completion of 
an associates transfer degree. 

“The associate transfer de- 
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2000 


gree grants students, in any 
given field, to earn an associ- 
ate degree and only needing 
60 units to transfer,” said Mike 
Uhlenkamp, California State 
University director of Public 
Affairs. “In the past not ev- 
ery single unit would transfer, 
now it is a much more smooth 
transfer pathway, by improy- 
ing efficiency its gets student 
through both systems in a 
quicker time.” 

The informational website 
CSUMentor gives comprehen- 
sive information regarding the 
requirements to follow in order 
to obtain an associate’s degree 
and lists several requirements, 
including a minimum of 60 
transferable units and 2.0 GPA. 

The STAR Act led to the 
formation of Sacramento Path- 
ways to Success in 2013, as a 
way to successfully carry out 
the requirements of the bill. 

“The partnership strives to 
ensure students entering col- 
lege are provided a strong 
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foundation of support services 
such: as advising, education 
planning and transfer support, 
which are essential elements to 
their success,” Davis said. 

As a senior communication 
studies major, Marlyena How- 
ard transferred from Sacra- 
mento City College as a Junior 
in 2013 and found it easier’ to 
transfer their units over be- 
cause of the partnership. 

“Sac State made it easy 
for me to take certain classes 
at my, community college to 
transfer over, so I didn’t have 
to'take them once here,” How- 
ard said. “Also, the fact that 
they transfer all Los Rios col- 
lege transcripts electronically 
was really helpful too.” 

Howard said there are still 
some glitches in the system 
needing to be worked out, but 
it all seems to be part of the 
computer system. 

“The only hiccup I experi- 
enced with that whole process 
was that one of my lower-di- 
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vision classes didn’t transfer 
over like it should have for 
whatever reason,” Howard 
said. “But by being persis- 
tent and seeking out the right 
people and asking the right 
questions, I was able to get 
that class transferred.” 
According to the STAR 
Act, the CSU is prohibited 
from “requiring a transfer- 
ring student to repeat cours- 
es that are similar to those 
taken at the community col- 
lege that counted towards the 
units required for the associ- 
ate degree for transfer.” 
“The Sacramento Path- 
ways partnership between 
SCUSD, SCC and Sac State 
is not new,” said Sacramento 
City College President Kath- 
ryn Jeffery. “However, it is 
greatly improved with the in- 
tent of forging closer allianc- 
es between K-12 and higher 
education with students, 
families and employers.” 
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ECON: 
Sac State 
alumni find 
local jobs 


Continued, A1 


day.” 

In 2008, Sac State signed a 
memorandum of understanding 
with Sacramento City Council, 
which created discussions for 
opportunities and collaboration 
and facilitated research oppor- 
tunities. 

“T think Sac State is one of 
the most important  institu- 
tions in our region,” said Steve 
Cohn, District 3 Sacramento 
City Councilmember. ““We have 
a great relationship between 
the city and Sacramento State. 
There are more Sacramento 
alumni working and raising 
families than any other college. 
It’s a tremendous impact on our 
region.” 

Because of its contributions, 
Dugan said the campus is not 
viewed as a commuter school, 
despite what students may 
think. While Dugan’s job is to 
receive value for everything the 
university provides, he recog- 
nized most students are on the 
journey to degree completion. 

“They may not stop long 
enough to see how much exter- 
nal value that is being created,” 
Dugan said. “But that’s just the 
nature of pursuing a degree. 
That was certainly the case 
when I was a student.” 

Sac State alumni earn ap- 
proximately $2.9 billion annu- 
ally, and the school’s total eco- 
nomic impact sustains nearly 
9,000 jobs in California. As a 
result, Varshney said the gross 
state product of Sacramento is 
larger than half the states in the 
US. 





Sac State Campus Dining, operated by University 
Enterprises, Inc., is proud to offer the campus 
community a variety of diverse, healthy, and great 
tasting dining choices. From snacks to fine dining 
and everything in between, you'll find dining 
options to fit your schedule and your tastes, 
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A4 News 


By Craig Sanders 


Returning home from war after 
years of military experience can 
be difficult, confusing and frus- 
trating. 

A group of student war vet- 
erans at Sacramento State have 
come together in the hopes of 
easing that transition through 
several different campus related 
efforts, including a new class 
specifically designed to help 
first-year veteran students adjust 
to civilian life. 

Sac State Professor Beth Er- 
ickson created the pilot program 
of 20 students last fall to help re- 
turning veterans apply leadership 
skills learned in the military to 
their new lives. 

As part of the program, ex- 
perienced veteran students can 
provide mentorship to first-year 
veteran students. The pilot class 
contained both types of veterans, 
and the first-years can return the 
favor by mentoring the next stu- 
dents entering the following se- 
mester. 

In connection with the Veterans 
Leadership Initiative, the class al- 
lows for self-exploration through 
class trips to the outdoors. Er- 
ickson said the excursions are a 
vital part of the learning experi- 
ence because it provides an ele- 
ment of life veterans can relate to 
strongly. 

“When we do all these trips, 
we create the platoon they are 
missing,” Erickson said. “When 
you get out of the military, you 
have had this camaraderie for 
years sometimes, and you really 
miss that. What this does is give 
them a level of support. They 
know we have their back. They 
know we are here for them. And 
they know they are there for each 
other.” 

According to a Congressional 
Research Service study in early 
2014 by Information Research 
Specialist Hannah Fischer, there 
are more than 2.3 million Ameri- 
can veterans of the Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan wars, and at least 20 





percent of Iraq and Afghanistan 
veterans have post-traumatic 
stress disorder or depression. 

While many veterans may not 
have PTSD, readjusting to a life 
completely different than one 
they are accustomed to can still 
provide feelings of isolation and 
helplessness. 

Erickson said her class has 
already saved a veteran woman 
from dropping out of college be- 
cause of the encouragement and 
support from her mentor. 

After finishing the one semes- 
ter class, the students are encour- 
aged to volunteer the following 
semester to help mentor students 
in the next class and create fund- 
raiser events for either the class 
or for the Student Veteran Orga- 
nization, a Sac State club created 
in 2007 by three veteran students. 

Sean Johnson, a 34-year-old 
senior communications studies 
major, has been an active leader 
for the club and as a member of 
the pilot class. In spring 2013, he 
was determined to raise veteran 
funds by hosting a barbeque on 
campus, a feat never attempted 
by a campus club in eight years. 

It took three semesters of dis- 
cussions and paperwork with 
four different Sac State depart- 
ments and the county to ensure 
the food was sanitary and fol- 
lowed regulations. 

Johnson said his club stumbled 
through the process because cam- 
pus officials did not know how to 
do it initially. 

The final paperwork was lost 
at the last ‘minute as University 
Enterprises Inc. and a department 
in Lassen Hall both said the other 
was in charge of processing it. 

Despite the many bureaucratic 
challenges, the Veterans Club 
bonded together and paved the 
way for change, as Johnson’s vi- 
sion finally came to fruition on 
April 29. 

Even though the event did not 
garner as many customers as 
hoped, Johnson said they broke 
even and are encouraged tremen- 
dously by how it turned out. 








“Tt feels like a victory,” John- 
son said while serving customers 
a plate of barbecued chicken. “It 
has taken us three semesters and 
it all started with just a proposal. 
We had to fight the system and 
we won.” 

Johnson plans on creating 
an instructional template of the 
process in the hopes the culture 
will change, as other clubs will 
be encouraged to create its own 
barbeque fundraisers on campus. 

Sac State senior accounting 
Major Francis Arriola served as a 
chef in the army and as an influ- 
ential member of the 10 veterans 
who contributed to the barbeque. 

The 37-year-old said he did not 
know where the Veteran’s Center 
was when he first came to Sac 
State. Reflecting on those feel- 
ings of confusion, he joined the 
pilot class to mentor other veter- 
ans and help provide an outlet of 
support. 

He said the program exceeded 
his expectation and provides a 
great resource for a group about 
10 years older than most students 
on campus. Being around indi- 
viduals with similar experiences 
was weird for Arriola at first, but 
now he openly embraces it. 

“We all met in that class, yet 
last night we were acting like we 
grew up with each other,” Arriola 
said while referencing the previ- 
ous evening of barbecue prepara- 
tions. 

The class has already expand- 
ed to 25 students and will contin- 
ue to grow. There are about 800 
to 1,200 veterans on campus and 
Erikson said it is crucial to get as 
many involved as possible. 

“Think about it,” Erikson said. 
“They have to negotiate two sys- 
tems. On top of the school system 
they have to negotiate the federal 
system to get GI bill and benefits, 
so they are going to have to do 
all of this on top of coursework 
to make ends meet. And a lot of 
them have families too. They are 
pulled in every direction.” 
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The Sac State Veterans barbecue took place at the quad on Tuesday, serving teriyaki 
flank steak and teriyaki chicken to students in order to help raise money towards gradu- 
ation fees for veteran students 


Order THE BIG SPREAD for your graduation party 1 


and graduate with honors, no matter what your GPA. 


Chipotle Catering for parties of 20-200. 
Chipotie.com/Catering 


1-800-CHIPOTLE ae 
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Theater major Jake Brooks warms up with his cast and crew before they perform the one act play, “Secret Origin.” It was written and directed by Brooks. 
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The Dramatist Society put on one-act plays 





By Andrew Paunon 


There were many laughs as 
well as serious moments of 
anticipation during the annual 
Sacramento State Student Di- 
rected One Acts. 

Four different theatre majors 
directed three short one-act 
shows including an original 
piece.. 

The Sac State club, Dramatist 
Society, produces the event ev- 
ery spring by helping publicize 
and fund the acts. . 

Representing theatre and 
dance students, the Dramatist 
Society encourages student par- 
ticipation and creativity by host- 
ing many productions, events 
and activities. 

“We’re in charge of building 
our own sets, creating our own 


costumes and everything else,” 
said President of Dramatist 
Society Megan Aldrich. “It’s a 
valuable experience to be able 
to do all this as it prepares us for 
the real world in this industry.” 

Aldrich, in charge of oversee- 
ing this year’s One Acts, said 
she enjoyed seeing student- 
produced work presented to the 
local community. 

The club purchased all the 
show’s royalties and provided 
an additional $100 budget for 
each director. 

“Secret Origin,” an original 
play written and directed by 
theatre major Jake Brooks, cen- 
tered on comic books, a trau- 
matic past and interwoven par- 
allel realities. 

“The one thing about direct- 
ing your own work is that you 


can change anything you want 
when you can,” Brooks said. 
“When it is someone else’s 
work, the script is sacred so you 
have to stick to it.” 

However, Brooks said there 
are downsides to directing his 
own play. 

Brooks’ inspiration came 
from the story of famous Hol- 
lywood writer. and director 
Sylvester Stallone who wrote 
“Rocky” and only allowed it to 
be made if he played ‘the part. 

“When it’s something you 
wrote, you can second guess 
yourself and have doubts,” 
Brooks said. “But everything 
came together and I was pleased 
with the plays results.” 

Theatre and math major Bro- 
dy Jack Jennings played a char- 
acter named Shane in Brooks’ 


“Secret Origin,” an inspiring 
comic book writer who is the 
concealed son of the city’s may- 
or. 

Jennings said he felt reward- 
ed and satisfied with the overall 
performance of the play. 

“It’s a great process and ex- 
perience for all of us,” Jennings 
said. “We all worked for so long 
and put in a lot of effort.” 

Even though actors and ac- 
tresses are mostly given atten- 
tion, it is the unseen crew that 
operates the behind stage tasks 
to allow the play to run smooth- 
ly. 

Theatre major and stage man- 
ager Jordan Powell is in charge 
of the prompt book and block- 
ing of the show. 

In theatre, blocking is the 
precise movement and position- 


ing of actors on stage in order 
for the play to flow in sequence 
properly. 

“The prompt book contains 
all the blocking, lighting and 
sound cues of the play,” Powell 
said. “During the show, I’m in 
charge of the lighting and sound 
board during the play.” 

Senior theatre majors Taylor 
Vaughan and Zipporah Wilson 
are a part of the stage crew and 
do many of the backstage jobs. 

“The crew is what makes the 
show go on and we hold it to- 
gether,” Vaughan said. 

The crew takes care of chang- 
ing the set, changing the actors 
and actresses costumes and 
prepping the show. 

“We are the ones with them 
backstage helping them with all 
the little things that need to be 


done in order for the show to 
run smoothly,” Wilson said. 

Although the stage crew 
touches every aspect of the 
show and may not be recog- 
nized, some of them believe 
putting the show together is 
enough recognition. 

“T feel like we’re represented 
up there because we helped 
make what was out there,” 
Vaughan said. “We contributed 
to the story, which was the pro- 
duction.” 

The  student-directed One 
Acts will continue for a second 
week showcasing its final play 
“It’s All Right,” May 6-0 at 6 
p.m. Tuesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday and 8 p.m. on 
Wednesday and 2 p.m. on Sat- 
urday. 





Casablanca offers 
authentic dishes 
Moroccan style 


By Erika Bradley 


Casablanca Moroccan Res- 
taurant may appear to bea small 
and quaint place based on. its 
exterior, but inside, the decor, 
atmosphere and friendliness of 
the staff transports customers to 
the country and its unique cul- 
ture. 

Located at 3516 Fair Oaks 
Blvd., Casablanca Moroccan 
Restaurant serves authentic 
Moroccan food with a dining 
experience distinct from any 
other Middle Eastern restaurant 
in the area. 

This June will mark 21 years 
the family owned and operated 
restaurant has been serving Sac- 
ramento. 

Owner Mourhit Drissi was 
born in Rabat, Morocco and has 


brought the culture and decor of: 


his country to the restaurant. 

“The decor is sometimes 
called Moorish style because 
we don’t believe in idols or 
statues and (it’s) for the respect 
of our women,” Drissi said. “So 
you will often find houses like 
this, maybe [with] small win- 
dows as a protection for Moroc- 
can ladies.” 

Professor of Sociology Ayad 
Al-Qazzaz said having no idols 
or statues in the Islamic faith is 


meant to protect not just wom- 
en, but also men’s privacy. 

“When you enter [Casablan- 
ca,] you don’t feel like you’re in 
the middle of the city,” Al-Qaz- 
zaz said. “There is an intimate 
atmosphere.” i 

Every semester Al-Qazzaz 
requires his students to choose 
from a list of restaurants to 
experience Middle Eastern 
culture. Casablanca is one of 
the options on the list and Al- 
Qazzaz said about five to seven 
students end up choosing it. 

Vibrant red and gold colors 
are the intimate restaurant’s 
main color theme. Instead of the 
typical dining table, benches 
are found along the walls with 
decorative pillows as well as 
hassocks and low-brass tables 
to give customers the experi- 
ence of real Moroccan culture. 

Drissi said the weekends are 
the busiest days for the restau- 
rant. On Friday and Saturday 
nights, belly dancers perform to 
entertain guests. 

Customer Debbie Tyler said 
she has been dining at the res- 
taurant for almost nine years. 

“Casablanca is like going to 
Morocco. You feel like they 
invite you into their home and 
you are a very special guest,” 
Tyler said. 
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Casablanca Moroccan Restaurant offers traditional Moroccan dishes with a full-decorated interior allowing costumers 
to experience a complete cultural atmosphere. 


The recipes at Casablanca 
are 100 percent authentic Mo- 
roccan dishes. They have been 
passed down from earlier gen- 
erations, but Drissi added his 
own touch to them. 

He said the most popular dish 
is the “Chicken Kabob” with 
honey sauce, sour cream and 
almonds, This dish is not found 
on the menu, but is always of- 
fered as a special. 

Other entrees include “Cous- 
cous,” Morocco’s national dish. 
Drissi said it is made from du- 


rum wheat and is served with 
vegetables. 

Casablanca offer “Tajines,” 
which are old fashioned Moroc- 
can stews that include a choice 
of vegetables and a meat such 
as lamb, chicken or beef. 

For customers willing to 
spend a little more to taste a bit 
of everything Casablanca has 
to offer, ““The Sultan’s Feast” is 
the recommended choice. The 
feast starts with three appetiz- 
ers, which include the “Harira 
Classique Lentil Soup,” “Salad 


Taht El] Hammam” and “B’stella 
Royal,” a fillo dough with eggs 
and almonds. The guest then 
choose an entree and the dinner 
concludes with Moroccan pas- 
tries and its “Fresh Mint Tea.” 

According to Drissi, eating 
pork goes against the beliefs 
of the Islamic faith, therefore 
he does not have any pork food 
items on the menu. 

Casablanca has “Fresh Mint 
Tea” and “Orange Blossom 
Water,” which are popular in 
Morocco. The tea is usually 


ordered as a hot beverage, but 
also comes iced. 

Drissi said he does not serve 
alcohol at his restaurant be- 
cause the non-consumption of 
alcohol is another belief in the 
Islam religion. 

The restaurant is open for 
lunch for special parties and 
opens at 5:30 p.m. for dinner. 
Because of the small space and 
busy night, reservations are 
highly recommended. 
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Campus services need to show more guidance 


By Ashley Hurtado 


Leaving the comfort of high 
school and home, many freshman 
students expect support from the 
university through programs and 
services. 

However, campus employees 
often seem to forget the impact 
they have on the student body. 

Bad experiences with em- 
ployees can leave students un- 
welcomed and _ discouraged 
which can lead to poor academic 
achievement. 

Of course the university pro- 
motes freshman success through 
various programs including ori- 
entation, First Year Experience, 
academic advising and Services 
for Students with Disabilities, 
but having these programs is not 
enough. 

Sac State staff, professors and 
administrators need to realize they 
are serving a population that often 
seek more than basic answers. 
Students want support, under- 
standing and guidance. 

Freshman liberal studies major 


Kyana Eibensteiner, missed out 
on orientation because of admin- 
istrator and student-employee in- 
competence. 


Excited to begin her freshman . 


year, a month before orientation 
Eibensteiner received a call from 
the university. 

“They told me, the university 
had made a mistake with my ap- 
plication and that I couldn’t attend 
the orientation because I was no 
longer admitted to Sac State due 
incomplete requirements,” Eiben- 
steiner said. 

An administrator later apolo- 
gized, claiming that student-em- 
ployees check transcripts and they 
forgot to include some transfer- 
able courses in her documenta- 
tion. 

Eibensteiner also had her fair 
share of issues with Services for 
Students with Disabilities at Sac 
State. 

She had utilized disability ser- 
vices at her community college 
because her anxiety made taking 
tests in the classroom difficult. 

At Sac State, Services for Stu- 


Throwback Thursdays: 
#humaninteraction 


By Brittney Cracchiolo 


It is such a disappointing sight 
to see so many people on their 
phones and computets trolling 
Facebook, Instagram, Twitter and 
Vine. 

When ,technology infiltrated 
the world of communication, 
it started phasing out personal 
connections 
and created a 
world based 
on likes and 
hashtags. 

“Tt is much 
easier to com- 
municate and 
stay in contact 
with people over the internet,” 
said senior nursing major Dustin 
Dy. “It makes people more effi- 
cient with their time.” 

Although some may say these 
websites have positive effects on 
our society, there are more nega- 
tive impacts that should make us 
think twice about using them. 

So many people are on these 
sites, visiting them religiously, 
but this causes a few issues that 
make them destructive. It is nice 
to see how old friends are do- 
ing, but their posts affect how we 
view our own lives and may lead 


us to compare ourselves to them. 

“Social media can cause dra- 
ma and bring out insecurities 
in peers. If we were to erase all 
social media there would be no 
more issues,” said senior music 
major Matt Rodriguez. 

This new wave of staying con- 
nected is a bit overdone, and 
should be done in moderation. 
There are more important things 
to worry about other than keeping 
up with people you aren’t closely 
connected to anymore. 

It is ironic that people love 
where technology has taken so- 
ciety because even with all the 
newly created sites and apps, so- 
ciety wouldn’t mind giving up a 
few new toys for some of the old 
ones. 

Hashtags like “Throwback 
Thursday” that are posted on Ins- 
tagram and other sites represents 
a simpler time and brings back 
that nostalgic feeling of the past. 

Even though society wants to 
move forward and stay connected 
through social media, the good 
things from the past will always 
triumph and face-to-face commu- 
nication will eventually beat out 
social media websites. 
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“They told me, the university had made a mistake 
with my application and that I couldn’t attend the ori- 
entation because I was no longer admitted to Sac State 

due incomplete requirements,” 


- Freshman liberal studies major 


Kyana Eibensteiner 





dents with Disabilities did not ini- 
tially accept her. 

“They barely accepted me three 
weeks ago into the disability pro- 
gram,” Eibensteiner said. “The 
counselor didn’t want to let me 
into the program, because she said 
I didn’t have a real disability, and 
that I didn’t need it because my 
GPA was good.” 

Majority of the semester Eiben- 
steiner was forced to take tests in 
the classroom, hindering her abil- 
ity to perform. 

Eibensteiner said her freshman 
experience has been good but also 
difficult because of the adminis- 
tration and staff at the university. 





By Beth Jones 


Swear words are the new ad- 
jectives for this generation, but 
knowing when, how and where 
to use them is the key. 

Most young people are brought 


up being 
taught that 
swearing is 
a bad thing 
and, in their 
adolescent 
years, leads 





to soap in the 
mouth. But as 
adults, these punishments do not 
exist. 

Swearing brings up the ques- 
tion of how intelligent that per- 
son is. 

“T think when people exces- 
sively cuss when they speak, it 
makes them look very unintel- 
ligent and unprofessional,” said 


These university employees 
could have positively impacted 
Eibensteiner by providing her 
with adequate service, instead of 
augmenting her distress by mak- 
ing her feel misunderstood and 
unwelcomed. 

Jason Sumi, a First Year Expe- 
rience coordinator, said the indi- 
viduals who work at the university 
play a significant role in the fresh- 
man experience. 

Freshman government major 
Jennifer Hernandez said her en- 
counter with First Year Experi- 
ence program and Academic Ad- 
vising have been great. 

“The academic advisors are re- 


ally nice people. They give you 
a lot of information, and explain 
everything in depth.” Hernandez 
said. 

Hernandez said her First Year 
Experience mentor and profes- 
sors provided her with helpful 
tools and advice. 

“Our peer mentor would do the 
same thing as academic advising, 
they would help us with classes 
and meet with us and we would 
talk about how things were go- 
ing,” she said. 

Hernandez said her professor in 
the freshman seminar was funny 
and friendly and invited students 
to visit her in office hours for ad- 
ditional support.. : 

While many freshmen students 
have a positive experience with 
campus services, other individuals 
believe university employees lack 
the understanding and guidance 
they expected. 

Sumi said the university has the 
best interests of students in mind, 
but he is also aware that not all 
individuals are satisfied with aca- 
demic advising services. 





Fram where | sit 
Know when there is a time and place to swear 


biologic science sophomore Car- 
men Emory. 

Emory said there is a time and 
place to use and not use curse 
words and if you know the dif- 
ference, cursing is not a big deal. 
Knowing how to act engaging 
and relaxed with a room full of 
potential employers, is different 
than being engaging and relaxed 
in a room full of your friends. 

‘ Swear words themselves, due 
to their overuse, have lost their 
shock value. 

But some students feel that 
curse words have not lost their 
meaning, but the meaning just 
depends on the situation they are 
used in. 

“The words have not lost 
meaning. ” said sociology junior 
Kevin Hettenbach. “They still 
mean the same thing and still 
have the negative connotation, 
however if it’s in a joking manner 


then I believe it’s fine if the other 
person knows you are joking. If 
used at the wrong times, then it 
still has a negative connotation. 
Hettenbach said that he does 
not use those words every other 
sentence, so to him they still hold 
meaning. This is the real differ- 
ence in how people view the 
meaning behind words — if words 


are used excessively, their mean- , 


ing or value could change. 

Most young people will admit 
to cursing with friends, but do 
not use that language in front of 
family and especially know not to 
conduct themselves that way in a 
professional setting. 

Professors and employers on 
campus agree with students, for 
the most part, that swearing is not 
really an issue unless it is exces- 
sive. 

“As long as it doesn’t affect 
someone’s ability to do a job, 


“Sometimes when students en- 
counter that type of interaction, 
the person being very dismis- 
sive and short, this one reaction 
could really impact them and their 
whole experience at university,” 
he said. 

Although staff might not al- 
ways fulfill students expectations, 
these people chose to work in the 
university environment because 
they enjoy helping students, Sumi 
said. 

Sac State offers great programs 
that promote success for fresh- 
man, yet the people working for 
the university make these enter- 
prises and services either effec- 
tive or ineffective for the student 
body. 

Regardless of where students 
begin their college experience, 
whether it be a community col- 
lege or a state university, the 
people serving the student body 
greatly influence students’ college 
experience. 


McC arcuy TRIBUNE 


it’s not an issue that would get 
them fired,’ said Roundtable 
Pizza staff member Dan Salter. 
“Though it is always better to re- 
main professional.” 

Students do not seem to have 
issues using vulgar language in 
the classroom either. 

“Swearing is not a problem,” 
said mathematics professor Dr. 
Andras Domokos. “Of course it 
depends on the subject and the 
professor, but usually students 
are able to express themselves in 
class without these words.” 

Dr. struggled to 
remember any situation where 


Domokos 


cursing had been an issue for him 
or other professors that he knew 
of. 

So cussing, as long as it is kept 
in check, is not an issue for col- 
lege students. 
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Freshman starting 
pitcher overcomes 
Tommy John surgery 


By Curtis Manlapig 


Imagine having a prolific high 
school career that gets you draft- 
ed, and then in your first year 
of college, you get sidelined by 
a season-ending elbow injury. 
That’s exactly what happened to 
Hornets _red- 
shirt freshman 
starting pitcher 
Justin Dillon. 

Dillon came 
to Sacramento 
State from El 
Dorado High 
School (Where 
is El Dorado?) 
where he ex- 
celled at’ both 
hitting and 
pitching. He 
was the Sierra 
Valley Confer- 
ence MVP in 
2012 after go- 
ing 9-1 and had 
nine complete 
games. At the 


plate, he batted Justin Dillon delivers a Since the 
516 with nine strike in the sixth inning. first surgery 
home runs. in 1974 where 

All of his players had a 


high school success led him to get 
drafted in the 39th round of the 
Major League Baseball Amateur 
Draft to the Colorado Rockies. 
Dillon was excited to know that 
he had the opportunity to go pro. 

“Tt was definitely a dream come 
true, it’s my dream to play profes- 
sional ball,” Dillon said. “It was 
a humbling experience to know 
that some of my work payed off. 

Dillon had the difficult deci- 
sion to follow his dream or play 
college ball at Sac State. 

“I definitely thought about 
signing for awhile, but I talked 
to my family and talked with 
my coach at the time and it just 
came down to the best option 
that would be to go to school for 
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lowing his successful high school 
campaign, he ran into one of 
the more common injuries that 
plagues pitchers today, an issue 
with his elbow. It is referred to 
as Tommy John where the ulnar 
collateral ligament in the elbow 
becomes stretched or torn. 
Pitchers in 
every level of 
baseball are in- 
creasingly be- 
coming more 
prone to this 
injury due to 
the amount of 
stress the arm 
goes through 





at a young 
age. Many 
kids are play- 


ing baseball at 
the youth level 
on year-round 
teams and are 
throwing much 
more than their 
arms can han- 





1-100 chance of coming back, 
odds are- now on the side of the 
pitcher as they have around a 
90 percent chance of recovering 
fully. Dillon is just another one of 
those statistics. 

Dillon sat out his freshman sea- 
son by taking a redshirt in 2013 to 
rest up in order to contribute this 
year. 

“Honestly, it was extremely 
tough just because watching the 
whole team play and you’re sit- 
ting there and can’t really work 
on anything besides mental 
reps,” Dillon said. “You remem- 
ber where you’re at when you 
first got hurt and when you come 
back, you are nowhere near that 
and you just have to keep work- 





Field. 





of the year. 


By Patricia Carpenter 


Sacramento State women’s tennis will 
open up the NCAA Tournament against 
No. 3 UCLA (21-2) on Friday at the Los 
Angeles Tennis Center. 

Despite entering the tournament with 


awhile,” Dillon said. 
Unfortunately for Dillon, fol- 
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tain Sophie Lohscheidt. “This is my last 


By Curtis Manlapig 


Sacramento State’s strong pitching helped earn a series sweep 
Sunday as it took down Chicago State University at John Smith 


Freshman starting pitcher Justin Dillon went six innings, strik- 
ing out six and giving up only two runs in the 3-2 victory. It was 
his third win of the season. 

“Felt good, just honestly the defense is behind me and I trust 
them,” Dillon said. “It’s just one of those feelings that you know 
you can do your job when everyone is behind you.” 

Relieving Dillon was sophomore closer Sutter McLoughlin 
who came in during the seventh inning with a 3-2 Hornets lead. 
McLoughlin would earn the three-inning save, that was his ninth 


McLoughlin is now tied for the Sac State record with 26 saves. 
The Hornets were down 1-0 until the fifth inning, where soph- 


omore catcher Dane Fujinaka tied the game with a run-scoring 


single. 


year so I was hoping we would win con- 


Tennis makes 13th-straight NCAA bid 


an overall losing record at 12-16, Sac 
State was able to narrowly defeat the 
University of Montana 4-3 to advance to 
the first round of the tournament. 

“I’m really excited,” said senior cap- 


ference and it made it even more exciting 
that it was so close.” 

The women are entering familiar ter- 
ritory again this season as they face a 
nationally ranked opponent for the ninth 
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Kyle Moses singles up the middle in the bottom of the sixth inning against Chicago State University on Sunday. 


BASEBALL LEADS WAC 


“I was just trying to battle with two strikes, trying to put a decent 
swing on the ball,” Fujinaka said. “The guy hung what I think was 
a cutter and kinda just stuck my bat out and kinda got lucky.” 

The Cougars retook the lead in the top of the sixth before the 
Hornets put up a pair of runs in the bottom of the inning. Neither 


team scored the rest of the way. 


Chicago State’s starting pitcher, Dane Mehring, did not allow 
a hit until the fourth and gave up only two runs in 6.2 innings 
pitched. Mehring is now 0-8 on the season. 

Head coach Reggie Christiansen was relieved to win the game, 
even without the high powered offense the team has benefitted 


from recently. 


“We won, anytime you sweep somebody you’ve gotta feel good 
about it,” Christiansen said. “The goal is to win games, and we did 


that.” 


The Hornets are now 31-18 overall and 17-4 in Western Athletic 


Conference play. 


Sac State has no midweek games and will travel to Edinburg, 
Texas take on WAC opponent, UT-Pan American on Friday. First 


pitch is at 5 p.m. 





Softball comes off bye week 
prepared for Big Sky Tourney 


By Clifton Jones 


Led by first baseman Sasha Margulies and junior 
pitcher Caitlin Brooks, Sacramento State softball 
will make its second consecutive Big Sky Confer- 
ence Tournament starting Thursday. 

Margulies has played 42 games and is hitting 
.359, with nine doubles, one triple, one home run 
and she ranks second on the team with 22 RBIs. 

Sac State comes into the tournament with the 
third best batting average in conference .289, be- 
hind Southern Utah University and Idaho State 
University. . 

“We are ready to go,” Margulies said. “This bye 
weekend is good for practice and everything, but 
we want to keep the momentum going.” 

After finishing a dominant sophomore year, 
Brooks has continued that dominance with a 9-5 
record,and 1.44 ERA. Her earned run average 
ranks first in conference and is 27th in the nation. 

Since Mar. 28, Brooks is 5-1 in conference play, 
has a 1.62 ERA, 45 strikeouts and opponents are 
batting just .204 against the right-hander. 

“We are going to go in there and set the tone in 
the games and try to pull out a few wins to win the 
tournament” Brooks said. 

She has helped the Hornets to the top mark in 
the Big Sky with a team ERA 2.22 for the second 
straight year heading into Thursday. : 

The No. 2 seed Hornets will face No. 3 seed 
Southern Utah in the first game of the Big Sky 
Tournament followed by tournament host and 
No. | seed Idaho State taking on the University of 
Northern Colorado. 

With the bye week, Sac State’s head coach Lori 
Perez said practice focused on staying sharp for the 
conference tournament. 

“We are trying to keep the edge we have had all 
conference season long,” Perez said. 

Sac State finished the season a week before the 
other three tournament teams ended conference, 
but while it is an unusual way to finish the softball 
season, Perez has had experience as an assistant 
coach in 2007 and 2008 in which she saw both 
sides of the playoff scenario situation. 

“As a coach I have been in this position but not 
to host a conference tournament,” Perez said. “In 
2007, we had to have Portland State lose three 
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Senior catcher Paris Prado stretches be- 
fore stepping into the batters box. 


games to Loyola Marymount to win the PCSC. In 
2008 we had to win out and Portland State had to 
lose once.” 

Sac State finished the season with a 24-19 and 
12-4 conference record. While Southern Utah who 
finished up their regular season this past weekend 
against University of Northern Colorado 20-28 
and 12-6 in Big Sky play. 

On Mar. 28 the Thunderbirds and the Hornets 
played two games and Southern Utah won the first 
game 6-4, while Sac State took the second game 
6-3. 

In the two games, Margulies combined a 2-for-7 
two RBIs and one run scored. Senior pitcher Tay- 
lor Stroud, sophomores Kaitlyn Yerby and Jennifer 
Hartman combined to 10 hits and five earned runs, 
while they struck out six batters. 

The Bengals and the Bears will play in the sec- 
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Men’s and women’s relay 
teams break school record 


By Josh Leeper 


The Sacramento State men’s 
and women’s track teams lost 
to rival UC Davis at the annual 
Causeway Classic last Friday 
at Hughes Stadium. 

The men scored 81 points 
and the women scored 78 
points. 

Despite the loss by both the 
men’s and women’s teams, the 
women’s relay teams set school 
records in the 4x100 and 4x400 
meter relays, finishing in 45.62 
seconds and 3:40.25, respec- 
tively. 

“It was good to do it in both 
relays,” said junior sprinter 
Dominique Whittington. “It 
was a great feeling to have ev- 
eryone on the track cheering at 
the end.” 

Whittington set a meet re- 
cord in the 400 meter dash 
while battling food poisoning. 
She finished the race in 54.08 
seconds, besting the record she 
set in 2013 by 1.07 seconds. 

“My teammates didn’t let 
me think about being sick,” 
Whittington said. “I just ran.” 

Her teammates ran well with 
her the entire meet. 

Sophomore Devin Collins 
won the 100 meter hurdles 
with a time of 13.8 seconds, 
just narrowly missing a meet 
record of 13.64 seconds set in 
2013. Freshman Kristen Rob- 
inson finished third with a time 
of 14.1 seconds and Antonia 
Currington finished fourth, 
with a time of 14.2 seconds. 

Junior sprinter Caprice Pow- 
ell finished second in the 200 


— 


meter dash, with a time of 
23.63 seconds. Whittington 
finished right behind her at 
23.84 seconds. Both times were 
meet records. 

“It’s always good to go 
against Davis because they 
bring the best out of us,” said 
senior sprinter Morgan Pope. 
“They’re an excellent team.” 

On the men’s side, freshman 
jumper Richard Cooper fin- 
ished first in the long jump. His 
jump of 7.03 meters, 23-00.75 
was a meet record, topping the 
mark of 24-05.50. 

Junior thrower Garrett Ja- 
cobs finished first in the jav- 
elin event. His throw of 54.49 
meters was 2.81 meters ahead 
of second place finisher Kevin 
Hammer of UC Davis, and 
37.98 meters ahead of fourth 
place finisher Matthew Bender, 


also from UC Davis. 

Senior thrower Alberto Mi- 
lan finished first in the shot put, 
with a throw of 17.72 meters. 
Hg also took first in the ham- 
mer throw, with a throw of 
56.84 meters. Senior thrower 
James January finished second 
in the discus, with a throw of 
50.28 meters. 

“The theme was step up this 
year, and all our seniors did 
that,” Raske said. 

The team honored its gradu- 
ating seniors after the meet 
Friday. They were recognized 
for their classroom accom- 
plishments, and what they’ve 
achieved on the field. 

“IT can’t say enough about 
my seniors,” Raske said. “It’s 
always so hard to say goodbye 
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Dominique Whittington takes off:after receiving the baton 
from Megan Pope during the Causeway Classic . 
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Men’s soccer showcases 
talent during spring season 


By Daniel Harrison 


After going undefeated in 
their last five games of the 
spring, the Sacramento State 
men’s soccer team is ready to 
rebound from their 2013 cam- 
paign. 

The 2013 season proved a 
tough one, as the Hornets went 
3-11-4, their lowest win total 
since 1998 when the team went 
0-16-2. Sac State is four years 
removed from their last NCAA 
appearance, something that se- 
nior Adan Martinez hopes the 
team can get back to. 

“We have a lot of talent 
to compete for the Big West 
Championship, and a spot in 
the NCAA playoff,” Martinez 
said. “We have a lot of home 
games, so it is going to be good 
being in our home environ- 
ment. If we take advantage of 
that than we are going to have 
a pretty good record.” 

The Hornets have 13 home 
games in the upcoming season, 
which is five more than they 
had last season. Senior Chim- 
dum Mez is excited to play 
more home games and give the 
fans a good experience. 

“The fact that we have a lot 
of home games, we just really 
want to put on a good show for 
the crowd, and have a great 
environment out there,’ Mez 
said. 


The Hornets wrapped up 
their 2014 spring season on 
April 27th against Sonoma 
State. Sac State finished their 
six-game schedule with three 
wins, two ties and one loss, 
the only loss came at the hands 
of a professional team, Sacra- 
mento Republic FC. 

The loss to Sac Republic was 
the first game of the season, 
and the Hornets only had one 
week of training leading up to 
the game. Although it was a 
good test to start out the offsea- 
son, it was a good chance for 
the current Hornets players to 
play against their former team- 
mates. 

Max Alvarez was the first 
player signed by Republic 
FC, but former Sac State goal- 
keeper Bryan Oliver was also 
signed by the team, and has 
been training in Las Vegas. 

For head coach Michael 
Linenberger, the team is hap- 
py with their progress in the 
spring season, and he is look- 
ing forward to the new players 
to make a difference in the up- 
coming season. 

“We think that a lot of our 
young guys that we brought 
in last fall are starting to grow 
and mature and understand 
what college soccer and col- 
lege life are all about,” Linen- 
berger said. 

After losing seniors Almog 


Strikowski and Isaac Ikyurav, 
coach Linenberger had the dif- 
ficult task of finding quality 
forwards and midfielders that 
were capable of taking over for 
the two, who were major com- 
ponents to the 2013 season. 
Strikowski played in all 18 
games, and Ikyurav was tied 
for second on the team with 
five points, and had an All-Big 
West honorable mention. 

The Hornets added six play- 
ers to their 2014 signing class, 
all of which are from the 
California area. Linenberger 
expressed the differences be- 
tween high school and college 
soccer, and he is optimistic 
that the upcoming season with 
younger players in tow, will 
lead to a more productive sea- 
son. > 

“I think our younger guys 
are starting to figure it all out 
and understand it,’ Linen- 
berger said. “It’s a much more 
physical game, and it’s a faster 
and more competitive, and 
stakes are on the line every 
single game.” 

What are the expectations 
for the Hornets this season? 
According to Mez, they are as 
high as always. 

“The expectations are al- 
ways the same,” Mez said. 
“We want to go for the Big 
West Championship. That’s al- 
ways the main goal.” 
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to them.” 

Sophomore sprinter Casey 
Wheeler finished second in 
the 400 meter hurdles, with a 
time of 54.12 seconds. He also 


placed second in the 110 meter 
hurdles, with a time of 14.75 
seconds. 

Sophomore jumper Londeen 
McCovery finished second in 
the high jump, with an attempt 
of 1.95 meters. His teammate, 


ead 


sophomore Billy Eng, finished 
third at 1.87 meters. 

The Hornets will travel to 
the Big Sky Conference Cham- 
pionships in Flagstaff, Ariz., 
May 14-17 
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Opportunities arise for new 
athletes on the rowing team 


By Garrett Riendeau 


It is not uncommon for a stu- 
dent athlete who rows at the col- 
lege level to have little or no ex- 
perience in the sport. Sacramento 
State head coach Mike Connors 
said that most rowers played other 
sports in high school that were not 
rowing 

This is exactly the case for Jes- 
sica Smith. The now senior captain 
of the Sacramento State women’s 
rowing team played three sports at 
Highland High School in Bakers- 
field, Calif., which included bas- 
ketball, volleyball, and track. She 
did not even have plans to attend 
a four-year college until the later 
parts of her senior year. 

“My plan was to go to a local 
junior college and play volley- 
ball,” Smith said. “I never would 
have considered Sacramento State 
if it wasn’t for my teacher having 
me fill out a questionnaire for the 
Sac State rowing team.” 

The questionnaire was quickly 
followed by a phone call from 
Mike Connors, the head coach of 
the Sac State’s rowing team, and 
a recruiting visit shortly after that. 
Smith said it was the visit with 
Connors and seeing the campus 
that ultimately helped make her 
decision. 

“I wanted to try something new 
and get out of my hometown and 
rowing seemed like the sport that 
was just weird enough for some- 
one like me to fit in,” she said. 

As a freshman in 2011, Smith 
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quickly excelled at the sport. She 
competed with the novice eight in 
the five seat of every spring race 
and helped that same boat win 
the silver medal at the Western 
Intercollegiate Rowing Associa- 
tion Championships, which was 
the best finish for a novice eight in 


that competition since 2005. 


At those same championships, 
she helped lead the varsity four 
boat to a gold medal finish. Smith 
said this has so far been her most 
memorable moment in her four 


years at Sac State. 


“The reason this moment was so 
special is that we had four fresh- 
men on that boat,” Smith said. “To 
win a varsity event with four nov- 


ice rowers is quite special.” 


In her sophomore year, Smith 
made the varsity eight boat. She 
helped the varsity eight to a bronze 
medal at the WIRA Champion- 
ships, and a sixth place showing, 
out of 33 entries at the Dad Vail 
Regatta in Philadelphia. She also 
went on to post a personal-best 
time of 6:59.8 on the 2,000-meter 
ergometer test, becoming one of 
just a handful of rowers in school 
history to finish below seven min- 


utes. 


Her junior year saw Smith com- 
pete with both the varsity eight 
and second varsity eight crews 
during the spring. However, due 
to a back injury she was forced to 


miss some races. 


However, even though her back 
injury caused issues on the water, 
Smith remained successful in the 





classroom. She became one of six 
Hornets to receive the National 
Scholar-Athlete Award, given to 
rowers with a 3.5 or higher cumu- 
lative GPA. 

Smith is now in her senior year 
at Sac State and is rowing stron- 
ger than she ever has in her four 
years here. The captain just led the 
varsity eight boat to a silver med- 
al in this past weekend’s WIRA 
championships and helped propel 
Sac State to the WIRA team title. 
Smith was named to the all-WIRA 
first team as well. 

She has recorded a personal 
best of 6:56.9 on the ergometer 
test, the second fastest time in 
school history, only 0.2 seconds 
shy of the record. Smith will have 
one more shot at the record before 
season’s end. 

Smith’s remarkable career at 
Sac State could come to an end in 
two weeks when the Hornets trav- 
el to Tennessee for the Conference 
USA championship. Sac State will 
have to win the event to qualify 
for the National Championship in 
Indianapolis on May 30. 

Even with the season coming to 
an end, Smith is hoping her row- 
ing days are far from over. 

“I’m hoping I get the chance to 
row for the U23 national team this 
summer in Italy,” she said. “I’ve 
already sent in the application and 
will find out soon if I got in.” 
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DILLON: Working his 
way back to full strength 


CONTINUED, Bi 


ing and working to get back into shape.” 

The 6-foot-4 right hander was put on a pitch count 
to begin the 2014 season, but has recently been let 
loose on opposing teams. His best outing came on 
April 27 on the road against Western Athletic Con- 
ference foe CSU Bakersfield. 

Dillon carried a no hitter into the eighth inning of 
that game and got his second win of the season and 
first as a starter. 

“It wasn’t going through my head really, but in 
the back of your head you know what’s going on 
and it’s just one of those things where I had the con- 
fidence in the defense behind me at all times,” Dil- 
lon said. 

Helping Dillon get back to game ready was soph- 
omore catcher Dane Fujinaka who has caught the 
majority of the games this season for the Hornets. 

‘“He’s improved a lot from the beginning of the 


year and his past two starts were really good where 
he was throwing a lot of strikes,” Fujinaka said. 

Head coach Reggie Christiansen has also been 
impressed with Dillon’s progression the last few 
times he’s gone out there. 

“He continues to go out there and give us the 
chance to win,” Christiansen said. “ I’ve thought the 
last two times out he’s done that.” 

Dillon has thrown 30.2 innings pitched in eight 
starts, the low inning count due to his pitch count. 
He is 3-0 and the team is 7-2 in games started by 
Dillon. Dillon believes that the sky’s the limit for 
this team has they head closer to the Western Ath- 
letic Conference Tournament. 

“With this team and the ability that we have, if 
we come to play, I believe we can go pretty far,” 
Dillon said. 





SOFTBALL: Hornets to 
play top teams in Big Sky 
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ond game on Thursday, during the season Idaho 
State swept Northern Colorado in the three-game 
series. 

While Sac State’s offense has improved im- 
mensely in eonference play, if it advances it will 
face teams like the Northern Colorado and Idaho 


State that can put up runs in bunches. Both teams 
rank second and first respectively in total runs 
scored this season. 

“T love how the other teams are playing right 
now because there is no clear favorite this week- 
end,” Margulies said. 

First pitch for,Sac State against Southern Utah in 
Pocatello, Idaho is at 3 p.m. . 
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TENNIS: Injuries to top players 
present obstacles for tournament 
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time on the year. 

The Hornets have not been able to defeat 
any of those top teams, however the women 
forced a tiebreaker in three of the contests in 
which they lost by one point. 

Midway through the season, Sac State lost 
its No. 1 singles player Jennifer Nguyen due 
to a right knee injury after they had lost to No. 
24 University of Washington 4-3. 

Since losing its top player, the women have 
only been able to claim one point in three 
out of their final four matches against ranked 
teams. 

The Hornets final regular season match was 
against No. 10 Cal, where they were blanked 
7-0 and were without senior Katharina Knoe- 
bl. 

Sac State will have its five regular season 
starters Olivia Boija, Knoebl, Lohscheidt, 
Daria Savchenko and Alina Soltanici. Fresh- 
man Deimante Bulatovaite will round out the 
lineup in the No. 6 spot. 

The last time the Sac State competed against 
UCLA was in 2011, when the Bruins shutout 
the Hornets 4-0 in Los Angeles. 

This season, UCLA’s squad features three 
players ranked 13th or higher in singles and 
the nation’s top-ranked doubles team. 

Lohscheidt knows the Hornets are at a dis- 
advantage in this matchup, but believes the 
women can compete against the Bruins. 

“We have nothing to lose because we are 
the underdog,” Lohscheidt said. “I feel like we 
can.all just play, try our best and nent hard and 
see what happens.” 

The senior was unable to win her singles 


match against Montana and had to receive 
medical treatment after her first set, but the 
captain insists she will be in better shape 
against UCLA. 

Lohscheidt pinched a nerve in her right arm 
and struggled to convert on her serves as she 
kept hitting the ball into the net. 

“I’m fine,” Lohscheidt said. “As long as 
I’m fit until Friday I think everything will be 
good.” 

Fellow senior captain Knoebl had also been 
struggling with nagging injuries including in- 
flammation and tendonitis in her right arm, but 
has battled through them to make her fourth 
NCAA Tournament appearance with Lohs- 
cheidt. 

“We can only really give our best,” Knoebl 
said. “It’s our only chance and it’s our last 
match to give everything.” 

For the third consecutive year the Hornets 
have drawn a Pac-12 opponent to compete 
against in the first round. Last season the 
women were swept by USC 4-0 and by Cal in 
2012, but earned a point against the University 
of Arkansas (4-1) in 2011. 

Director of Sac State tennis Bill Campbell 
said it was no shock that the women drew an- 
other top seeded team since the Hornets did 
not earn a ranking this year, but is hopeful that 
the women can give UCLA a tough matchup. 

“I’m anxious to see how this group does,” 
Campbell said. “I’m not saying we can beat 
them, but I know we can be competitive.” 

The winner of the contest will meet the vic- 
tor of the Texas Tech (17-8) vs. Ole Miss (13- 
9) match in the second round on Sunday, May 
11 at 3 p.m. 
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noun 
1. the study of how adults learn 
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SACRAMENTO 'S 
ROBUST MUSIC 
SCENE VENUES 


By Anisca Miles 


There is no denying the thriving 
music scene in Sacramento. 

Sacramento is filled with so 
much culture and diversity and the 
live music scene is a solid reflection 
of that. 

Music lovers can enjoy an end- 
less supply of melodies from all 
genres, every day of the week. 

Here are a few places to provide 
listening ears with the music fixes 
they need. 


Marilyn’s on K 
908 K Street 
marilynsonk.com 

Marilyn’s on K is a bar and live 
music club open seven days a week 
for everyone to enjoy. On Tuesday, 
the club features a jukebox, live 
band karaoke and a new musical 
guest every week to keep local fans 
coming back for more entertain- 
ment. 


The Boardwalk 
9426 Greenback Lane 
boardwalkrocks.com 


The Boardwalk has supplied Sac- 
ramento with a variety of live mu- 
sic for more than two decades. The 
Boardwalk is prided by being the 
place where local artists are wel- 
come to shewcase their talent. This 
is the perfect place for you to check 
out the next rising star out of Sacra- 
mento. In addition to hosting local 
musicians, the bar has also hosted 
established artists like Hoobastank, 
Taking Back Sunday, E-40, Switch- 
foot and Xochitl. 


PowerHouse Pub 
614 Sutter Street, Folsom 
powerhousepub.com 


Since 2008, PowerHouse Pub has 
been featured in KCRA’s top 3 picks 
for its Best Live Music Venue cate- 
gory in Sacramento. There is never 
a dull night at PowerHouse because 
it keeps the events rolling. Every 
Thursday night the Pub hosts a dif- 
ferent Country music act equipped 
with free line dance lessons starting 
at 9:30 p.m. In addition to country 
music, you can enjoy music of other 
genres such as: disco, hip-hop, jazz 
and rock and live band Karaoke on 
Tuesdays. You never know what 
you are going to get at Powerhouse. 


Shady Lady Saloon 
1409 R Street 
shadyladybar.com 


The Shady Lady is an urban ex- 
ample of a speakeasy saloon where 
the environment oozes 1920s 
throwback. The Saloon features 
live acts from local and touring art- 
ists five nights a week, from 9 p.m. 
to midnight. It will feel like you 
dove right into New Orleans when 
you experience these jazz, blues 
and country artists. The Shady 
Lady makes it easy for you to get 
lost in the ambiance of their venue. 





MAN BAND , 


By Elizabeth DeCicco 


On the regularly quiet corner of J 
and 22nd Streets at hub of Midtown, 
a vibrant purple-painted and box-like 
truck stays lit during late night hours 
on the weekend. 

Behind the purple, velvet curtain 
and inside this tiny pod cluttered with 
a full array of musical instruments 
known to man, is the well-known one- 
man band storyteller in his own elabo- 
rate “acoustic sanctuary.” 

Winko Ljizz, also known as Har- 
rington King, solely runs the show, 
simultaneously playing five to ten in- 
struments for comedic songs and qual- 
ity entertainment. 

Upon entry into the cozy and inti- 
mate musical oasis, the vividly purple 
walls and ceiling have mirrors. King is 
seated behind a glass-top baby grand 
piano, with bar stools and a “one-cou- 
ple dance floor.” 

To name some of the pieces in King’s 
collection of instruments: A guitar, an 
upright bass, a banjo, harmonicas, a 
saxophone, clarinet, slide whistles, a 
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Winko Ljizz shows off his skills during his own one-man-band show on Thursday. 


trumpet, trombone, steel drum, xylo- 
phone and cow bells. 

“(It is a) baby bear of comfort, 
pleasantly dark and yellow is my fa- 
vorite color,” King said when asked 
why he chose purple and yellow as 
the main colors for his business. 

The purple and yellow acoustic 
sanctuary that resembles an old Fe- 
dEx delivery truck, evolved and was 
not planned, King said. 

King has been performing in his 
sanctuary for passersby since after 
Sept. 11 in 2001. As a native Florid- 
ian, King has lived in Sacramento 
since the late 1980s. He has been 
playing music for his entire lifetime. 

“T started too young to remember 
starting to play,” King said. 

Aside from his weekend, nightly 
gig on the busiest street in Midtown, 
King also plays tuba in a community 
orchestra. He also accepts bookings as 
the one-man band. 

“| like being a substitute more than I 
like being a primary,” he said. 

King said he owns about 30-40 in- 
struments and he plays five to six in- 


struments during each song. But there 
are still several instruments King does 
not know how to play, such as double- 
reed instruments, oboe or flute. 

“Am I trying to show how many I 
can play or what’s good for the song 
and the message? Less becomes 
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Ljizz parks his truck that he performs in on the corner of J and 22nd. 


more,” King said. 

King calls himself Winko Ljizz, 
after his childhood nickname given 
when he was born with one eye shut. 
He combined “legit jazz” to create 
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Legendary Jimi Hendrix remembered at Sac State 


By Elizabeth DeCicco 


The year was 1968, the height of the 
Vietnam War, Richard Nixon had an- 
nounced his candidacy for president, 
the iconic photo of General Nguyen 
Ngoc Loan executing a Viet Cong pris- 
oner in Saigon was captured and LIFE 
magazine would soon proclaim Jimi 
Hendrix the “most spectacular guitarist 
in the world.” 

The fact that a late, legendary and 


‘ingenious electric guitarist once left 


his footprints at Sacramento State 46 
years ago, remains a remarkable aspect 
of yesteryear when the university was 
named Sacramento State College. 

Jimi Hendrix’s second studio album, 
“Axis: Bold as Love,” had just been 
released. During his national tour, Hen- 
drix performed at Sac State on February 
8, 1968, gathering about 3,000 fans in 
the preexisting men’s basketball gym- 


nasium. 
The student-organized club, Students 


For The Appreciation Of Pop Music, 
sponsored the Hendrix concert and col- 


laboratively made it happen. Its objec- 
tive was to bring rock ‘n’ roll to Sacra- 


mento. Its first show hosted Janis Joplin 
with Big Brother and the Holding Com- 
pany in Noy. 1967. 


“(We) had to form (our) own group, 


and have a professor adviser, in order to 
hold concerts,” said Rick Schultze, co- 
promoter of the 1968 Hendrix concert 
and current freelance writer in Oregon. 


It was not particularly easy to sign 
a contract with Hendrix and his band, 
also known as the Jimi Hendrix Experi- 
ence, which included his fellow English 
band members Noel Redding and Mitch 
Mitchell. 

“We booked Jimi Hendrix through 
Chuck Barnett at Creative Management 


Agency in Los Angeles. We got him for 
4,000 bucks and we sent $2,000 as a de- 
posit but never got any signed contracts 
back,” Schultze said. “We [also] bought 
a ton of radio commercials.” 


Schultze and co-promoter George 


Gosling, who were inexperienced mar- 
keters, attended his concert on Febru- 
ary 4 of that same year at the Fillmore 
in San Francisco. Afraid that Hendrix 
would be a no-show, renowned promot- 
er Bill Graham allowed them through 
his dressing room where they asked 
Hendrix to sign the contract and he 
kindly agreed. 


door. We were sold out in advance,” 
Gosling said. 


“We didn’t sell any (tickets) at the 


Around 3,000 fans overflowed the 


men’s gym that had a capacity of 1,000 
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Jimi Hendrix performs during his 
concert at Sac State in 1968. 





Rocking out at Dad’s Sandwiches with ‘Green machine’ 


By Steven Senn 


Dad’s Sandwiches is one of those 
places people have no excuse not to go 
to. 

The sandwiches are delicious ‘and 
made fairly quickly. The staff is friend- 
ly and there is always parking out front. 
The front of the building even has a 
window you can peer through to watch 
sandwiches being made by a crew of 
4-5 tattooed guys rocking out to heavy 
metal music on the radio. 

The rest of the building is painted in 
a friendly, eye-catching shade of blue — 
think blueberry Slurpee or the Smurfs — 
that somehow avoids being obnoxious 
and ends up being inviting. In the same 
shade of blue, the side of the building 
has.a mural of a young woman getting 
hollered at by what appears to be Elvis 
Presley driving by in a convertible. 

I had my 8-month-old son Oliver 





with me in his stroller, so we sat out 
front in the small fenced in patio area 
to keep out of people’s way during the 
busy lunch rush. 

The inside of the shop is small, ba- 
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The original Dad’s Sandwich shop located on J Street in Sacramento. 


sically just a counter where you order 
and a few two-top tables. Most people 
wait for their orders outside and one 
of the guys from the kitchen regularly 
runs orders out. Inside, the sandwich 


we 
. 


makers are busily working, rocking out 
to some heavy metal music, although 
Rick James’ “Give it to me baby” got 
played, so maybe they trade off who 
has control of the sound system. 

The “Green machine” is a vegetar- 
ian sandwich usually served on fo- 
caccia bread, but to my delight, mine 
was served on a 6-inch sandwich roll 
instead. The roll was fresh baked and 
seemed like it was the perfect partner 
for what amounts to a salad in sand- 
wich form. It was the perfect sandwich 
for what was a hot Sacramento after- 
noon. It’s loaded with a variety of veg- 
gies including avocado, wax peppers 
and roasted red bell peppers, sliced cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, red onions and ol- 
ives. Then they add a healthy smear of 
cream cheese on the bottom half with 
brown mustard, pepper plant sauce and 
garlic spread mixed in. 

The “Blue Collar Dream” is a Philly 


cheesesteak on steroids. It’s loaded 
with seasoned tri-tip and Monterrey 
jack cheese as well as a variety of veg- 
etables including olives, onions, mush- 
rooms and roasted red bell peppers. It’s 
all served hot on the same type of roll 
as the “Green Machine,” with a light 
coat of garlic spread, brown mustard 
and Dad’s homemade pepper plant 
sauce. This was hands down my favor- 
ite. It’s a bit tangy, a bit spicy, and all 
delicious. 

The “Hot Tuna” was a bit of a dud. 
It was super heavy on the mustard, 
We asked for it to be made spicy, an 
option upon request, which it wasn’t, 
so maybe they thought we said “extra 
mustard” instead of spicy. Everything 
else about it was perfect. The bread 
was grilled perfectly with golden 
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JIMI: A monumental 
concert at Sac State 
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people. 

“We had to cover the floor 
with (a) tarp,” Schultze said. 
“We only had two policeman 
for the show who stood by the 
door. There was no hostility. The 
people were there to rock.” 

Hendrix’s event was the last 
performance in the men’s gym. 
Concerts and dances were then 
held in the women’s gymnasi- 
um, which was half the size. 

“You couldn’t stop the crush 
of people. I’m sure there’s never 
been that many people in the 
gym before or since,” Gosling 
said. 

Hendrix performed his clas- 
sic songs including “Hey Joe,” 
“Purple Haze” and “Foxy Lady.” 

“Even though he was on very 
limited equipment and a 100- 
watt sound system to work on, 
it sounded as if you were lis- 
tening to a studio mix because 
he played the room so well,” 


said Skip Maggiora, founder of 


Skip’s Music, a music supply 
business in Sacramento open 
since 1973. “The crowd went 
crazy.” 

The opening acts were the 
Creators, a Sac State student- 
formed band, and the English 
rock group Soft Machine. 

Among * the Creators was 
Maggiora, who was seeking an 
engineering degree, but instead 
followed his musical passion 
after experiencing the extraor- 
dinary moment with Hendrix. 
Schultze and Gosling also pur- 
sued their rock ‘n’ roll dreams 
to book future performances in 
Sacramento. 

Gosling as a music industry 
veteran who owns Tabletop Pro- 
ductions, a talent entertainment 
service in Nevada. 

In 1966, Schultze and Mag- 
giora founded a group, the Si- 
multaneous Avalanche Light 
Show, along with other local 


musicians, 

Lake Tahoe. 
“Afterwards, we took him out 

to [have] tacos,” Maggiora said. 


and performed in 


“Jimi was sitting in the back of 


our volkswagen bug and he was 
hungry. That’s how much of a 
rockstar he was at that time.” 

This momentous concert on 
campus led to a book published 
in 1998 by Hendrix enthusiast 
and radio profesional Matt Tay- 
lor titled “Jimi Hendrix: The 
Concert at Sacramento State 
College Men’s Gym, February 
8, 1968: an Oral History.” 

Hendrix returned to Sacra- 
mento in Sept. 1968 and per- 
formed at the Memorial Audito- 
rium. He later performed at Cal 
Expo in April 1970. 

“[The concert] propelled 
Gosling as a booking agent in 
Nevada and everyone else who 
are still in the music business. It 
was a kickstart for everybody,” 
Schultze said. 

A few years before Hendrix’s 
death in 1970, people were start- 
ing to discover his rockstar mas- 
tery, with his career being short- 
lived. 

Today the impeccable talent 
brought by Hendrix continues 
and will never cease to thrive 
and inspire his listeners. 


BAND: One man entertains 
listeners in downtown truck 
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Ljizz, he said. 

Some may have been brave enough to try to 
walk up the stairs and look behind the curtain, or 
others may have not had the chance to encounter 
this uniqueness to downtown happenings. 

Before the use of the business review site 
Yelp, it was more intimidating for customers 
who were not familiar with the one-man band 
and his small, mysterious venue. 


“Some people think it’s the twilight zone. If 


it’s your first time in here, you’re overwhelmed 
and there’s too much to take in,” King said. 
“They needed to be drunk to get the nerve to 
come up in the first place.” 

Sophomore  pre-nursing major Carissa 
Ramirez recently visited the one-man band for 





the first time and her experience was far more 
than what she anticipated. 

“He was very creative and entertaining. | 
wasn’t expecting it to be so personal. We got to 
hear his stories (about) when he was a teen and 
have a mature conversation with him,” Ramirez 
said. 

King charges customers $10 each, $15 for 
couples or a student rate of $5. He stays open 
from the evening until 3 a.m. on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday. 

“He gave us a discount and let us pay $10 for 
the three of us. He told us we could stay as long 
as we wanted (to),” Ramirez said. 

King as a musician has journeyed to other cit- 
ies, but considers Sacramento his home. 
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topped with olives and more 
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brown lines of a Panini press 
emblazoned on both sides of the 
sliced sourdough bread. It had a 
good amount of albacore tuna 
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salad inside with cheese, onions, 
olives, and diced tomatoes all 
mixed in. If ordered with light 
mustard this sandwich would be 
a hit. 

Dad’s Sandwiches has anoth- 


Health 
Specialists 









~ 916.451.0621 


NEW LOCATION! ==<9-1442 Ethan Way, Suite 100, Sacramento, CA 95825 


{at Hallmark Drive} 


er location in downtown Sac- 
ramento on J Street that offers 
identical sandwiches as well as 
an extended menu with more 
choices. The S Street location is 
the original Dad’s Sandwiches. 





*FREE Reproductive Health Care for Students! 


birth control, pregnancy tests, HIV testing, 
emergency contraception, confidential abortion services, i 
_annual exams, STI testing/treatment, and much more! } 
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2400 ARDEN WAY + IN THE HOWE 'BOUT ARDEN SHOPPING CENTER 
2 DRINK MINIMUM. 18 & OVER. LD. REQUIRED. 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE CLUB BOX 
OFFICE WITH NO SERVICE CHARGE. 








